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MOUNTAIN ASII. 

( Pyrus aucuparia.') 

Class, Icosandria. Order, Monogynia. Nat. Ord 
Rosacese. 

This tree growsin mountainous situations where 
its picturesque appearance imparts a heightened 
interest t© wild and woodland scenery. I n the 
Highlands of Scotland it is frequently seen, and in 
some of the rocky woods of England. It is very 
plentiful on the Windcliff rocks in Monmouthshire, 
and leads us to exclaim with Sir Walter Scott, 

“ There T would tell how deep the shade 
A thousand mingling branches made; 

There broad the shadows of the oak— 

There clung the rowan to the rock, 

And through the foliage sliew’d its head, 

With narrow leaves and berries red.” 

The Rowan tree (as it is sometimes called), pro- 
duces a numberof cream-coloured blossoms which 
are sweet smelling, and succeeded by bunches of 
of coral red berries. The foliage is a light and 
lively green. Gilpin, in speaking of the orna- 
mental appearance of the Mountain Ash, says, 
“ In the Scottish Highlands it becomes a consider* 
able tree, there, on some rocky mountains covered 
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with dark pines and waving birch, which casts a 
solemn gloom over the lake below, a few moun- 
tain ashes joined in a clump and mixing with them 
have a fine effect. In summer, the light green 
tint of their foliage, and in autumn the glowing 
berries, which hang clustering on them, contrast 
beautifully with the deeper green of the pines ; 
and if they are happily blended, and not in too 
large a proportion, they add some of the most pic- 
turesque furniture with which the sides of these 
rugged mountains are invested, forming as it does 
one of the characteristics of Scottish ^cenery.” 

The Mountain Ash or Rowan is not forgotten by 
the poets; Grahame thus contrasts the richer 
offerings of the South with the scanty products of 
his native country ; 

“ What though the clustering vine, there hardly tempts 
The traveller’s hand ; though birds of dazzling plume 
Perch on the leaded boughs, Give me the woods, 
(Exclaims the banished man,) thy barren woods. 

Poor Scotland ; sweeter there the reddening haw, 

The sloe, or Rowan’s bitter bunch, than here 
The purple grape ; dearer the redbreast’s note 
That mourns the fading year in Scotia’s vales, 

Than Philomel’s, where spring is ever new. 

More dear to me the redbreast’s sober suit. 

So like a withered leaflet, than the glare 
Of gaudy wings, that make the iris dim/* 

The berries are bruised in water, fermented and 
made into a pleasant drink by the inhabitants of 
the north of Europe, and an infusion of the ber- 


